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Dr. Harry Hubbard was appointed to the North- 
west Territory Celebration Commission of Ohio by 
Governor Martin L. Davey on August 27, 1935. 
He took a deep interest in the affairs of the com- 
mission until his death December 11, 1936. His 
passing is sincerely regretted by all of his friends 
and fellow members. 
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Secretary and Director 
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RUTH SAVAGE, Secretary 


Amended Senate Bill No. 317 to provide for Ohio's participation 
in the observance and celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the ordinance of 1787, 
and the settlement of the northwest territory was introduced in 
the Senate in the Ninety-first Ohio General Assembly by Senator 
Verner Е. Metcalf of the Ninth and Fourteenth Ohio Senatorial 
Districts and in the House by Lloyd S. Stacy of Washington 
County, and same was approved May 24, 1935. 
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House Joint Resolution Мо. 208 in the Seventy-fourth Congress 
creating a commission known as the Northwest Territory Cele- 
bration Commission, was introduced by Robert T. Secrest from 
the Fifteenth Congressional District of Ohio, and same was 
passed August 2, 1935. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ORDINANCE OF 1787 
and 
THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF OHIO 


The year 1783, at the close of the Revolutionary 
War, is a very memorable one in the history of our 
country. The large body of soldiers who were still in 
camp at Newburgh, and who were unpaid for their 
services to their country, were about to return penni- 
less to their desolate homes and to their former pur- 
suits, were a menace to public welfare. In 1776, Con- 
gress had pledged a grant of lands to the army in 
payment of their services. The United States Govern- 
ment did not own an acre of land; the treasury was 
empty. Congress had no authority to raise money by 
taxation and could only recommend to the several 
states more liberal grants of money and supplies for 
the army not yet disbanded. Much of what is called 
the Northwest Territory was claimed by the several 
states by virtue of their charters. 

On June 16, 1783, the army was yet in camp at 
Newburgh waiting to be discharged, when news was 
received from Paris that the Treaty of Paris had been 
accepted. A petition signed by two hundred and 
eighty-eight officers was presented to Congress, pray- 
ing that, in fulfillment of the pledge of the Govern- 
ment made in 1776 to the army, certain tracts of land, 
lying between the Ohio River and Lake Erie and to 
the west of Pennsylvania should be assigned to them. 

One of the main forces behind this petition was 
General Rufus Putnam, who was born at Sutton, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1738. As a young man he was very 
ambitious and without receiving much encouragement 
from home he acquired an education after overcoming 
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many difficulties. Rufus Putnam achieved national dis- 
tinction in the Revolution by his ingenuity and expert- 
ness as a military engineer. During the Revolutionary 
War he attracted the attention and won the confi- 
dence of George Washington, becoming not only his 
trusted assistant but his beloved friend as well. He 
retired from the Revolutionary service with the rank 
of Brigadier-General and died at Marietta, Ohio, оп 
May 24, 1824, at the age of eighty-six and was buried 
in what is now known as Mound Cemetery. 

George Washington was deeply interested in this 
land project, and giving to it from the beginning the 
benefit of his influence, presented it to Congress. 
On July 4, 1783, Congress directed the paymaster- 
general to adjust accounts between the United States 
and the officers and soldiers in the army, and to 
give certificates of the sums which might appear on 
such settlements, as the Superintendent of Finances 
of the United States might direct. These certificates 
were known as "final settlements." A few months 
later, on September 3, 1783, the treaty of peace and 
independence was signed in Paris. 

Although Virginia ceded to Congress her claims to 
the Northwest Territory in 1784, the Indian titles still 
stood in the way to prevent a disposition of the lands 
by Congress. These obstructions were removed by 
treaty early in 1785, by which, with certain reserva- 
tions, the several tribes relinquished their titles to a 
erae extent of land in that territory now known as 

io. 

In the center of Massachusetts, most picturesquely 
located on the divide between the valleys of the Con- 
necticut and Merrimac rivers is the historic little vil- 
lage of Rutland, called the "cradle of Ohio" because 
there resided Rufus Putnam, in whose home, still 
standing, was inaugurated the "Ohio Company of 

nel 


Associates." On March 1, 1786, а convention called 
by General Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper, was 
held in Boston at the "Bunch of Grapes Tavern." The 
object was to raise a fund in "Continental Certifi- 
cates" for the purpose of buying lands and making a 
settlement in the western territory. The Ohio Com- 
pany was formed by this body. 

The company was composed largely of army officers, 
high-minded men, whose purpose was to establish 
homes and ultimately to found a new state. They made 
stipulations for law and order, for education, and for 
the maintenance of religion. The total exclusion of 
slavery was to form an essential and irrevocable part 
of the Constitution of the State. The influence of its 
most active promoter, General Rufus Putnam, is seen 
throughout, as is also that of Rev. Manasseh Cutler in 
his address and ability as agent before Congress. 

Rev. Cutler was born in Killingly, Connecticut, in 
1742 and was graduated from Yale in 1765. He was 
a teacher, preacher, physician, and scientist, serving 
his country in the capacity of Chaplain during the 
American Revolution. At the close of the war he 
became interested in the Ohio Company acting as 
its agent before Congress. He was one of the most 
influential men of his day and with Rufus Putnam 
brought about the success of the Ohio Company. 
His death occurred July 28, 1803, at Hamilton, Mas- 
sachusetts, where he is buried in the cemetery near his 
home. Referring to the diary of Dr. Cutler, Senator 
Hoar says: "I think it must be clear that the plan 
which Rufus Putnam and Manasseh Cutler settled in 
Boston was the substance of the Ordinance of 1787." 
He further says, "Dr. Cutler was probably the fittest 
man on the continent, except Franklin, for the mission 
of delicate diplomacy." 
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THE EXECUTION OF THE ORDINANCE 
ON JULY 13, 1787 


An ordinance to provide for the government of the 
new territory had been before Congress for several 
years, and in these deliberations the anti-slavery ques- 
tion had been an important issue; its provisions had 
been changed from time to time and on July 13, 
1787, the Ordinance for the Northwest Territory in its 
final form was passed by Congress in New York City. 
Н is interesting to note that the great Ordinance, 
forever prohibiting slavery in the Northwest Territory, 
came from a Congressional committee of five, three 
of whom were southern men, and it was passed by the 
vote of five southern and two northern states. Nathan 
Dane of Massachusetts, with Rev. Manasseh Cutler, 
seemed to have been the most instrumental in the ac- 
complishment of this Ordinance. 

At the time the Ordinance was passed, the con- 
vention drafting a Constitution of the United States 
was in session in Philadelphia and many of the mem- 
bers of this convention were, at the same time, in- 
strumental in the execution of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance. Those two great documents go hand in hand 
in the history of our country. 

The Ohio Company's application for purchase of 
lands was the immediate cause of the passage of the 
Ordinance of 1787. There was a common interest 
between Congress and the Ohio Company. The pur- 
chase of the Company, to be paid for with their 
"Continental Certificates" would redeem the pledges 
of Congress to the army to that extent, and reduce 
the public debt. The planning of a colony west of 
the Ohio River, made up of many educated men 
possessing the best qualities of the people of New 
England and of the army, was the guarantee of the 
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successful establishment of a new state in the future. 
The great Ordinance of 1787 and the purchase by 
the Ohio Company were parts of one measure; neither 
could, nor would have occurred without the other. 

The completion of the Federal Constitution by the 
convention at Philadelphia at this time gave to the 
government attributes and powers of nationality which 
it had not before possessed. The sale to the Ohio 
Company was the first complete assertion of Congress 
over the vacant territory as property. The patents 
were issued by Congress to Rufus Putnam, Manasseh 
Cutler, Robert Oliver, and Griffin Greene, as rep- 
resenting the Ohio Company and were signed by 
George Washington. A systematic plan of surveys 
was adopted by which the newly-acquired lands were 
divided after the New England idea, according to 
parallels and meridians. Much thought was given to 
the details of the government of the new territory 
and for its settlement in such manner as would best 
promote the interest of individuals and of the future 
republic. 

The Ohio Company contract called for two pur- 
chases. One was for the Ohio Company and the 
other for Duer and his associates known as the Scioto 
Company, but both purchases were made in the name 
of Cutler and Winthrop Sargent, the latter being the 
Secretary of the Ohio Company. The first purchase 
contained one and one-half million acres in addition 
to reservations of one section in each township for 
schools, and another section in each township for re- 
ligion, and later Congress gave three sections and 
two whole townships for a university. The Ohio Com- 
pany was to pay $500,000 at once and the same 
amount when the survey was completed. The survey 
showed the area contained 1,781,700 acres. The 
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Scioto purchase lay to the north and west of the 
Ohio Company and contained 4,901,480 acres. It 
was an enormous tract of great value. The Ohio 
Company later encountered financial difficulties due 
to the Indian Wars and could not pay its second in- 
stallment. lt had paid for only 750,000 acres, to which 
Congress in 1792 added 214,285 acres to be paid for 
with army warrants. |t also granted 100,000 acres 
free in 100-acre plots to those who would actually 
settle within five years. 

The last meeting of the Ohio Company before the 
journey westward was at Cromwell's Head Tavern, 
Boston, in November, where their plans were com- 
pleted. On December !, 1787, twenty-two men 
among them boat-builders and mechanics, under the 
guidance of Major Haffield White, a Revolutionary 
officer, started from Danvers, Massachusetts, for the 
long trip over the mountains for the mouth of the 
Muskingum on the Ohio. A month later, around the 
first of January, 1788, another party of twenty-five 
under the leadership of Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, in- 
cluding four surveyors and their assistants and a num- 
ber of the Ohio Company followed the first band, 
whom they had arranged to meet at Sumrill's Ferry 
about thirty miles above Pittsburgh on the Youghi- 
ogheny River. They had to contend with swollen, 
bridgeless streams and the apparently trackless Alle- 
ghanies, where the trail was completely hidden, deep 
in snow, and they saw only the occasional prints 
of a deer or buffalo, or possibly a band of Indians. 
The party included General Rufus Putnam, from 
all historical accounts, the real inspirer, founder, 
and guide of the Ohio Company, who was the 
leader of the forty-eight pioneers, and superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Company. After forty-five hard 
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days battling with wind and weather they reached 
the Youghiogheny, where they were welcomed by the 
first party, which had started a month in advance 
of them and expected to have boats in readiness to 
convey them all down the Ohio to the Muskingum. 
Owing to the extremely severe weather, General Put- 
nam found that little had been done; the mill was 
frozen and not a board was to be had toward 
building the all-important boats, while many of Major 
White's men were afflicted with smallpox. On Gen- 
eral Putnam's arrival at Sumrill's Ferry and the join- 
ing of these two forces, he seemed to put new 
spirit in the adventure and after six weeks of unremit- 
ting toil they were ready to set off on their journey. 
The little flotilla, consisting of a galley, decked over 
and strongly built, named the "Mayflower," a flat- 
boat called the "Adelphia" and three canoes, started 
down the river on Tuesday, April I. At the time 
when they left the Youghiogheny it was very cold but 
the weather changed as they went down the river. 
The islands which they passed in the Ohio were cov- 
ered with verdure; the trees were donning their spring 
finery and the robins and the bluebirds trilled their 
cheery notes of welcome to the strangers. 
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FORT HARMAR 


THE FIRST ORDERLY SETTLEMENT UNDER ТНЕ 
NORTHWEST ORDINANCE AT MARIETTA, OHIO, 
MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1788 


Sunday, April 6, was a cloudy, rainy day and the 
travelers landed at Round Bottom on the Virginia side 
of the river about seventy miles above Marietta, then 
owned by George Washington. They stopped at 
Round Bottom for some hours and in the same evening 
started on their last journey to the mouth of the 
Muskingum. When they arrived, it was misty and 
the banks of the river were hidden from view by the 
heavy foilage of the sycamore trees. Unknowingly, 
they floated below the mouth of the river and 
before the mistake was discovered had drifted 
on down the river several hundred feet below Fort 
Harmar, which, it will be remembered, had been a 
post for troops since 1786. Major Doughty, then in 
command at Fort Harmar, sent troops to General 
Putnam's aid and the boats were towed back, landing 
them at the spot upon which Marietta now stands, 
about noon on Monday, April 7, 1788. 

Upon disembarking, these sturdy pioneers were met 
with a very unusual sight. A party of seventy Wyan- 
dot and Delaware Indians under the command of the 
famous Captain Pipe, a great chief of the Delawares, 
were encamped at the mouth of the Muskingum for 
the purpose of trading their peltries at Fort Harmar. 
The warriors greeted the new arrivals most graciously 
and gave them a welcome to the Muskingum on the 
headwaters of which they had their hunting grounds. 

With the arrival of the homeseekers at their destina- 
tion many questions pressed immediate attention— 
shelter and food, protection against the Indians, the 
assignment of lands, clearing of the forest and plant- 


ing of crops. But with their fortitude earned as sol- 
diers in the Revolutionary War they were able to mas- 
ter their difficulties. George Washington said, "No 
colony in America was ever settled under such favor- 
able auspices as that which has just commenced at 
the Muskingum. Information, property, and strength 
will be its characteristics. | know many of the settlers 
personally, and there never were men better calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare of such a community. 
If I were a young man, just preparing to begin the 
world, or if in advanced life and had a family to 
provide for, | know of no country where | would rather 
fix my habitation than in some part of this region." 
The settlement was first called "Adelphia," mean- 
ing "Brethren," but later was renamed "Marietta." 
The stockade, or Campus Martius, was begun during 
the first year of the settlement, and General Putnam 
built, probably during the same year, the small house 
known from then until now as the Ohio Company's 
Land-office. The homestead of Rufus Putnam stood 
within the stockade, the land-office at some distance 
outside; but at the time of the Indian War, 1791, it 
was removed to its present site within shelter of the 
guns of the southwest blockhouse. Close to the south- 
west blockhouse was also built the residence of Gov- 
ernor St. Clair. The present Washington Street of 
MarieHa marks the south line of the stockade, the 
Putnam homestead and the land-office standing not 
far from each other on opposite sides of the street. 
In this land-office the early maps of the Northwest 
Territory were made, surveys were platted, and the 
sale and allotting of lands carried on. It was, in fact, 
the business office and headquarters of General Put- 
nam as superintendent of the Ohio Company. From 
1796 to 1803 Rufus Putnam held the office of sur- 
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OHIO COMPANY'S LAND OFFICE AT MARIETTA, OHIO 


veyor-general and during that period the work of the 
Government was done here. George Washington 
recognized Rufus Putnam as one of the ablest sur- 
veyors of that time. Insignificant as this little cabin 
appears outwardly its claim to reverent guardianship 
cannot be challenged. No other building had so im- 
portant a connection with the business purposes of the 
early settlers after their arrival at Marietta. 


THE FIRST ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
UNDER THE ORDINANCE AT MARIETTA, OHIO, 
JULY 15, 1788 


When the dignified, polished, scholarly soldier, Ar- 
thur St. Clair, arrived at Marietta, Ohio, on July 9, 
1788, with his credentials as Governor of the North- 
west Territory, he found himself in a congenial atmos- 
phere and received a great welcome by the new 
colonists. He was accompanied by Judges Parsons 
and Varnum. Winthrop Sargent who was employed 
by Dr. Cutler to aid him in the negotiations with Con- 
gress for the land for the Ohio Company and who 
signed the contracts with Dr. Cutler, was appointed 
Secretary of the Territory. St. Clair immediately 
formed his executive council and organized the ter- 
ritorial government. On July 15, 1788, the first as- 
tablishment of government under the Northwest Ter- 
ritory Ordinance took place at Marietta, Ohio. Gov- 
ernor St. Clair stood high with the people of the whole 
country and at the same time that he was appointed 

overnor of the Northwest Territory he was the 
president of the Continental Congress. 

Under such happy auspices was organized the first 
orderly government under the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787. Arthur St. Clair was governor of the 
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Northwest Territory for fourteen years, from July, 
1788, until November, 1802, when he was removed 
from office by President Thomas Jefferson. His un- 
fortunate defeat by the Indians in the second cam- 
paign of the Indian Wars was never forgotten nor 
Torgiven, partly causing his fall from favor. St. Clair, a 
broken, impoverished old man, retired to Pennsylvania 
where he died in the summer of 1818. 


Prior to 1798 the laws governing the Northwest 
Territory were selected from the laws of the states by 
Governor Arthur St. Clair and the three territorial 
iudges who were appointed by the President. These 
four had for ten years exercised executive, judicial, and 
legislative powers under the ordinance of 1787, the 
organic law of the territory. According to the pro- 
visions of the Northwest Ordinance, when the terri- 
*ory contained a population of 5000 male inhabitants 
of full age they could advance to the second step or 
representative form of government. |n that year it 
was ascertained that this quota had been attained. 
They were authorized as a matter of right to or- 
ganize and elect representatives to a general as- 
sembly, who with a legislative council were authorized 
to pass laws subject to the veto of the Governor. 
The General! Assembly was duly organized on the 
16th day of September, 1799, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and was remarkable for the ability and distinction 
of its members, most of whom had been soldiers in 
the Revolutionary War. William Henry Harrison, 
later President of the United States, was elected first 
delegate to Congress from the Territory. He had the 
right to debate in Congress but not to vote. This 
was the beginning of home rule in Ohio. 

The life of the Territorial Legislature was brief. 
Early in January, 1802, a census was taken of the in- 
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habitants in the eastern division of the Territory, now 
the State of Ohio, by which it was found that it con- 
tained 45,028 persons. Congress thereupon promptly 
authorized the people to form a Constitution and State 
Government. This authority was speedily acted upon; 
a convention of thirty-five members was elected, which 
adopted a constitution in November, 1802, without 
submitting it to the people. This constitution re- 
mained for fifty years unaltered in a single detail. 
It was regarded at the time, and has been ever since, 
as a model of state government, clear and brief in 
its provisions but comprehensive enough to meet the 
necessities of a people growing in population from 
45,000 in 1802 to 2,000,000 in 1850. Ohio was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1803. It was the fourth state 
to be admitted under the constitution and the sev- 
enteenth in the roll of states. Edward Tiffin was the 
first governor, Samuel Huntington the second, and 
Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr., of Washington County, 
third. 

During the meetings of the territorial legislature the 
capital of the territory had been in Cincinnati. By 
the Act of Congress, May 7, 1800, the Northwest Ter- 
ritory was divided by a line running due north from 
the mouth of the Kentucky River. The eastern division 
retained the name of the Northwest Territory while 
the western division took the name of "The Territory 
of Indiana." Chillicothe was designated as the capital 
of the Northwest Territory. In 1800 the State House 
was commenced, and was completed in 1801. It was 
for the accommodation of the territorial legislature 
and court, and the place where the convention that 
framed the Constitution of Ohio met, commencing the 
first of November, 1802. In April of 1803 the first 
legislature met in this Capitol, holding sessions there 
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until 1810. In February, 1810, a law was passed, fixing 
the seat of government at Zanesville until otherwise 
provided. Here the legislature sat during the ses- 
sions of 1810-11 and 1811-12. During the last ses- 
sion at Zanesville Н was decided to make Columbus 
the permanent seat of state government. In the 
meantime the capital was again moved to Chillicothe 
as a temporary seat until suitable buildings could be 
erected at Columbus, which was accomplished by 1816. 

Concerning the Indian Wars, space will allow but a 
word. All in all there were three big campaigns against 
the Indians: the first, an unsuccessful one under the 
command of General Harmar; the second, a far 
more unfortunate and disastrous one under Governor 
St. Clair; the third, a complete and decisive victory 
under the command of the brave General Anthony 
Wayne. It is thought that this victory was most op- 
portune and saved the whole frontier, from Canada 
on the north to the Spanish possessions on the south, 
from a further and far more terrible war with the 
Indians. 

In August, 1794, with a force of over 3000 men, 
General Wayne advanced to the confluence of the 
Maumee and the Auglaize and there destroyed the 
Indian villages and their abundant crops. Following 
the Indians down the Maumee fto a fort recently built 
by the British, the forces of General Wayne attacked 
the Indians and inflicted upon them a disastrous de- 
feat. This victory settled forever the occupancy of 
this territory by the white man, and the irreversible 
fate of the poor Indian, though he struggled for this 
his favorite region, for twenty years more. 

After their defeat by General Wayne a general 
conference of all the Indian tribes in the Northwest 
was proposed and agreed upon, to be held during 
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the following year at Greenville. General Wayne, in 
many "council fires," explained to the chiefs of the 
numerous tribes the terms of the treaties made at 
Fort McIntosh and Fort Harmar, and demanded that 
they be ratified with additional concessions and grants. 
Many of the replies, in the figurative language of the 
Indian, were eloquent appeals to their Great Father 
and their Elder Brothers to allow them to possess in 
peace the land of their fathers. They were com- 
pelled to accept the terms offered them. The ге- 
sult was the cession by the Indians to the United 
States of 25,000 square miles of southern and 
eastern Ohio and many other tracts in the western 
part of the state. The Indians were to receive in 
return $20,000 in presents, and an annuity of $9,500, 
to be distributed among the tribes. By this treaty 
confidence was restored to the settlements and the 
tide of migration was renewed, and continued until 
the breaking out of the war of 1812. The Treaty of 
Greenville, however, did not put an end to Indian 
hostilities. They still occupied northwestern Ohio, and 
that part of the Western Reserve west of the Cuya- 
hoga River, which was finally ceded by treaty in 1805. 

From the hour of Wayne's Victory, Tecumseh had 
never abandoned the notion of forming another great 
league and resisting the white man's western march. 
Not content with the tribes in the Northwest he 
started in 1805 through Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama. 
and Georgia to enlist the aid of the tribes in those 
states. When he returned to the north he entered 
the service of the British. Matters came to a crisis in 
the battle of Tippecanoe in which, on the 7th of No- 
vember, 1811, General Harrison's forces checked the 
aggressive movements of the Indians. This battle 
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crippled the confederacy before it had been fully pre- 
pared for war. In 1812, however, a serious blow was 
given the American forces when Governor Hull of 
Michigan surrendered Detroit to the British and the 
Indians. By this stroke all of Michigan and much of 
Indiana and Illinois fell into the hands of the British 
and their allies. General William Henry Harrison was 
sent into the Maumee region in the hope of regaining 
the lost territory, while Colonel Croghan at Fort 
Stephenson, or Lower Sandusky, also held his post with 
few men and a single field fun. On Lake Erie, a 
British squadron of eight vessels were a menace to 
Ohio, a situation which Oliver Perry of Rhode Island 
was sent to meet. Nine ships were built at Erie, and 
in September, 1813, the two fleets faced each other 
at the head of the lake. Much depended upon the 
outcome. If the British won, Ohio was to be entered. 
If Perry succeeded, the Americans were ready to in- 
vade Canada. On September 10, 1813, Harrison re- 
ceived the famous dispatch from Perry: "We have 
met the enemy and they are ours—two ships, two 
brigs, one schooner and one sloop." Following this 
was the defeat of Proctor, in charge of the British 
troops, and soon after, the defeat and death of Te- 
cumseh. His death was the end of all hope of British 
triumph in the West for it was Tecumseh who had kept 
the Indians in line with the British. This ended the 
second and last war for freedom between the United 
States and Britain. 

In 1818 the northwest part of Ohio was acquired 
by the United States by treaty, subject to certain 
reservations, all of which were subsequently ceded to 
the United States, the last by treaty with the Wyan- 
dots in 1842, when the remnant, about 700 Indians, 
moved to Kansas. 
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With the banishment of the Indians and the соп- 
stant danger of attack dispelled, men began to cul- 
tivate their fields once more. Towns that had once 
been a small group of cabins grew in population and 
industry. Cleveland and Cincinnati, still small in 1814, 
began to expand and in a few years were to become 
centers of flourishing industries. Along the Ohio River 
the steamboat industry began to grow. The legis- 
lature of Ohio authorized the building of two great 
canals—one from the Ohio to Lake Erie by way of 
the valleys of the Scioto and Muskingum, the other 
from Cincinnati to Dayton. The interior, no longer 
isolated, took on a glow of activity. This ambitious 
spirit so characteristic of the early pioneers marked 
the beignning of a great state, fulfilled in part by 
the Ohio of today, which is progressing steadily to 
a more complete destiny. 
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The Commission desires to acknowledge its indebt- 
edness to the authors and editors of histories of the 
Northwest Territory and of early Ohio and gives es- 
pecial recognition to 


Abbott, J. S. C., The History of the State of Ohio. 
Detroit, Northwestern Pub. Co., 1875. 

Black, Alexander, The Story of Ohio. Boston, D. 
Lothrop Co., 1888. 


Howe, Henry, Historical Collections of Ohio. Cin- 
cinnati, Derby, Bradley and Co., 1847. 


Randall, E. O., and Ryan, D. J., History of Ohio. 
New York, Century History Co., 1912. 


The Commission expresses its hope that its briet 
history of the Ordinance of 1787 and the settlement 
of Ohio thereunder may be of interest, and that it 
may encourage the planning of celebrations during 
1937 and 1938. 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY CELEBRATION 
COMMISSION OF OHIO 


Secretary-Director. 


JAN. 21, 1937 
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THE ORDINANCE OF 1787 


An Ordinance for the Government of the Territory of 
the United States Northwest of the River Ohio. 


Be it ordained by the United States, in Congress 
assembled, That the said Territory, for the purposes of 
temporary government, be one district; subject, how- 
ever, to be divided into two districts, as future cir- 
cumstances may, in the opinion of Congress, make it 
expedient. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, That the 
estates both of resident and non-resident proprietors 
in the said Territory, dying intestate, shall descend 
to and be distributed among their children and the 
descendants of a deceased child in equal parts; the 
descendants of a deceased child or grandchild to take 
the share of their deceased parent in equal parts 
among them; and where there shall be no children or 
descendants, then in equal parts to the next of kin, 
in equal degree; and among collaterals, the children 
of a deceased brother or sister of the intestate shall 
have in equal parts among them their deceased par- 
ent's share; and there shall in no case be a distinction 
between kindred of the whole and the half-blood; 
saving in all cases to the widow of the intestate her 
third part of the real estate for life, and one-third 
part of the personal estate; and this law relative to 
descents and dower shall remain in full force until 
altered by the legislature of the district. And until 
the governor and judges shall adopt laws as herein- 
after mentioned, estates in the said Territory may be 
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devised or bequeathed by wills in writing signed and 
sealed by him or her in whom the estate may (being 
of full age) and attested by three witnesses; and real 
estates may be conveyed by lease and release, or 
bargain and sale, signed, sealed, and delivered by 
the person, being of full age, in whom the estate may 
be, and attested by two witnesses, provided such 
wills be duly proved, and such conveyances be ac- 
knowledged, or the execution thereof duly proved, 
and be recorded within one year after a proper magis- 
trate, courts, and registers, shall be appointed for 
that purpose; and personal property may be trans- 
ferred by delivery, saving, however, to the French and 
Canadian inhabitants, and other settlers of Kaskaskias, 
St. Vincennes, and the neighboring villages, who have 
heretofore professed themselves citizens of Virginia, 
their laws and customs now in force among them 
relative to the descent and conveyance of property. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, That there 
shall be appointed, from time to time, by Congress, 
а governor, whose commission shall continue in force 
for the term of three years, unless sooner revoked 
by Congress: he shall reside in the district and have a 
freehold estate therein, in one thousand acres of 
land, while in the exercise of his office. 

There shall be appointed, from time to time, by 
Congress, a secretary, whose commission shall con- 
tinue in force for four years, unless sooner revoked: 
he shall reside in the district, and have a freehold 
estate therein, in five hundred acres of land, while in 
the exercise of his office. It shall be his duty to keep 
and preserve the acts and laws passed by the legis- 
lature, and the public records of the district, of the 
proceedings of the governor in his executive depart- 
ment, and transmit authentic copies of such acts and 
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proceedings every six months to the Secretary of 
Congress. 

There shall also be appointed a court, to consist 
of three judges, any two of whom to form a court, 
who shall have a common-law jurisdiction, and reside 
in the district, and have each therein a freehold estate, 
in five hundred acres of land, while in the exercise 
of their offices; and their commission shall continue 
in force during good behavior. 

The governor and judges, or a majority of them, 
shall adopt and publish in the district such laws of 
the original States, criminal and civil, as may be nec- 
essary and best suited to the circumstances of the 
district, and report them to Congress from time to 
time, which laws shall be in force in the district until 
the organization of the General Assembly therein, un- 
less disapproved by the Congress: but afterwards the 
legislature shall have the authority to alter them as 
they shall think fit. The governor for the time being, 
shall be commander-in-chief of the militia, and ap- 
point and commission all officers in the same below 
the rank of general officers; all general officers shall 
be appointed and commissioned by Congress. 

Previous to the organization of the General Assem- 
bly, the governor shall appoint such magistrates in 
each county or township as he shall find necessary 
for the preservation of the peace and good order in 
the same. After the General Assembly shall be or- 
ganized, the powers and duties of magistrates and 
other civil officers shall be regulated and defined by 
the said Assembly; but all magistrates and other civil 
officers, not herein otherwise directed, shall, during the 
continuance of this temporary government, be ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

For the prevention of crimes and injuries, the laws 
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to be adopted ог made shall have force in all parts 
of the district, and for the execution of process, 
criminal and civil, the governor shall make proper 
divisions thereof; and he shall proceed, from time to 
time, as circumstance may require, to lay out the parts 
of the district in which the Indian title shall have been 
extinguished, into counties and townships, subject, 
however, to such alterations as may thereafter be 
made by the legislature. 


So soon as there shall be five thousand free male 
inhabitants, of full age, in the district, upon giving 
proof thereof to the governor, they shall receive au- 
thority, with time and place, to elect representatives 
from their counties or townships, to represent them in 
the General Assembly: provided, that, for every five 
hundred free male inhabitants, there shall be one rep- 
resentative, and so on progressively with the number 
of free male inhabitants shall the right of representa- 
tion increase, until the number of representatives shall 
amount to twenty-five; after which the number and 
proportion of representatives shall be regulated by 
the legislature: provided, that no person shall be 
eligible or qualified to act as a representative, unless 
he shall have been a citizen of one of the United 
States three years, and be a resident in the district, or 
unless he shall have resided in the district three years, 
and, in either case, he shall likewise hold in his own 
right, in fee simple, two hundred acres of land within 
the same: provided, also, that a freehold in fifty acres 
of land in the district, having been a citizen of one of 
the States, and being resident in the district, or the 
like freehold and two year's residence in the district, 
shall be necessary to qualify a man as an elector of a 
representative. 

The representatives thus elected shall serve for the 
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term of two years: and, in case of the death of the 
representative, or removal from office, the governor 
shall issue a writ to the county or township for which 
he was a member, to elect another in his stead, to 
serve for the residue of the term. 

The General Assembly, or legislature, shall consist 
of a governor, legislative council, and a House of 
Representatives. The legislative council shall consist 
of five members to continue in office five years, unless 
sooner removed by Congress, any three of whom to 
be a quorum, and the members of the council shall 
be nominated and appointed in the following manner, 
to-wit: As soon as representatives shall be elected, 
the governor shall appoint a time and place for them 
to meet together, and, when met, they shall nominate 
ten persons, residents of the district, and each pos- 
sessed of a freehold in five hundred acres of land, 
and return their names to Congress; five of whom 
Congress shall appoint and commission as aforesaid; 
and whenever a vacancy shall happen in the council, 
by death or removal from office, the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall nominate two persons, qualified as 
aforesaid, for each vacancy, and return their names 
to Congress; one of whom Congress shall appoint and 
commission for the residue of the term; and every 
five years, four months at least before the expiration 
of the time of service of the members of the council, 
the said House shall nominate ten persons, qualified 
as aforesaid, and return their names to Congress, five 
of whom Congress shall appoint and commission to 
serve as members of the council five years unless 
sooner removed. And the governor, legislative coun- 
cil, and House of Representatives, shall have authority 
to make laws in all cases, for the good government 
of the district, not repugnant to the principles and 
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articles in this ordinance established and declared. 
And all bills having passed by a majority in the House, 
and by a majority in the council, shall be referred to 
the governor for his assent; but no bill or legislative 
act whatever shall be of any force without his assent. 
The governor shall have power to convene, prorogue, 
and dissolve the General Assembly, when, in his 
opinion, it shall be expedient. 


The governor, judges, legislative council, secretary, 
and other such officers as congress shall appoint in the 
district, shall take an oath or affirmation of fidelity 
and of office; the governor before the president of 
Congress, and all other officers before the governor. 
As soon as a legislature shall be formed in the district, 
the council and House, assembled in one room, shall 
have authority by joint ballot to elect a delegate to 
Congress, who shall have a seat in Congress, with a 
right of debating, but not of voting, during this tem- 
porary government. 


And for extending the fundamental principles of 
civil and religious liberty, which form the basis whereon 
these republics, their laws, and constitutions are 
erected; to fix and establish those principles as the 
basis of all laws, constitutions, and governments which 
shall hereafter be formed in the said territory; to pro- 
vide also for the establishment of States, and perma- 
nent government therein, and for their admission to 
a share in the Federal councils, on an equal footing 
with the original States, at as early periods as may 
be consistent with the general interest. 


It is hereby ordained and declared by the authority 
aforesaid, That the following articles shall be con- 
sidered as articles of compact between the original 
States and the people and States in the said territory, 
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and forever remain unalterable, unless by common 
consent, to-wit: 

ARTICLE I. No person demeaning himself in a 
peaceable and orderly manner shall ever be molested 
on account of his mode of worship or religious senti- 
ments in the said territory. 


ARTICLE II. The inhabitants of the said territory 
shall always be entitled to the benefits of the writ of 
habeas corpus and of trial by jury; of a proportionate 
representation of the people in the legislature, and of 
judicial proceedings according to the course of the 
common law; all persons shall be bailable, unless for 
capital offenses, where the proof shall be evident or 
the presumption great; all fines shall be moderate, and 
no cruel or unusual punishments shall be inflicted; no 
man shall be deprived of his liberty or property but 
by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the land; 
and should the public exigencies make it necessary, 
for the common preservation, to take any person's 
property, or to demand his particular services, full 
compensation shall be made for the same; and, in 
the just preservation of rights and property, it is 
understood and declared that no law ought ever to 
be made, or have force in the said territory, that 
shall, in any manner whatever, interfere with or affect 
private contracts or engagements bona fide and 
without fraud, previously formed. 

ARTICLE Ш. Religion, morality, and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged. The utmost good faith 
shall always be observed toward the Indians; their 
lands and property shall never be taken from them 
without their consent; and, in their property, rights, 
and liberty, they never shall be invaded or disturbed, 
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unless in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress; 
but laws founded in justice and humanity shall, from 
time to time, be made, for preventing wrongs being 
done to them and for preserving peace and friendship 
with them. 

ARTICLE IV. The said territory and the States 
which may be formed therein, shall forever remain a 
part of this Confederacy of the United States of 
America, subject to the Articles of Confederation and 
to such alterations therein as shall constitutionally be 
made; and to all the acts and ordinances of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, conformable 
thereto. The inhabitants and settlers in the said terri- 
tory shall be subject to pay a part of the Federal 
debts, contracted or to be contracted, and a propor- 
tional part of the expenses of government, to be 
apportioned on them by Congress, according to the 
same common rule and measure by which apportion- 
ments thereof shall be made on the other States; 
and the taxes for paying their proportion shall be laid 
and levied by the authority and direction of the legis- 
latures of the district or districts, or new States, as in 
the original States, within the time agreed upon by 
the United States, in Congress assembled. The legis- 
latures of those districts, or new States, shall never 
interfere with the primary disposal of the soil by the 
United States, in Congress assembled, nor with any 
regulations Congress may find necessary for securing 
the title in such soil to the bona fide purchasers. No 
tax shall be imposed on lands the property of the 
United States; and in no case shall non-resident pro- 
prietors be taxed higher than residents. The navigable 
waters leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, 
and the carrying-places between the same shall be 
common highways and forever free, as well to the in- 
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habitants of the said territory as to the citizens of 
the United States, and those of any other States that 
may be admitted into the Confederacy, without any 
tax impost, or duty therefor. 


ARTICLE V. There shall be formed in the said 
territory not less than three nor more than five States; 
and the boundaries of the States, as soon as Virginia 
shall alter her act of cession and consent to the same, 
shall become fixed and established as follows to-wit: 
The western State in the said territory shall be bounded 
by the Mississippi, the Ohio, and Wabash Rivers; a 
direct line drawn from the Wabash and Post Vincent's 
due north to the territorial line between the United 
States and Canada, and by the said territorial line 
to the Lake of the Woods and Mississippi. The 
middle State shall be bounded by the said direct line, 
the Wabash from Post Vincent's to the Ohio; by the 
Ohio, by a direct line drawn due north from the mouth 
of the Great Miami to the said territorial line and 
by the said territorial line. The eastern State shall 
be bounded by the last-mentioned direct line, the 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the said territorial line; pro- 
vided, however, and it is further understood and de- 
clared, that the boundaries of these three States shall 
be subject so far to be altered, that if Congress shall 
hereafter find it expedient, they shall have authority 
to form one or two States in that part of the said 
territory which lies north of an east and west line drawn 
through the southerly bend or extreme of Lake Mich- 
igan and whenever any of the said States shall have 
sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, such State shall 
be admitted by its delegates into the Congress of the 
United States on an equal footing with the original 
States, in all respects whatever; and shall be at liberty 
to form a permanent constitution and State govern- 
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ment; provided, the constitution so to be formed shall 
be republican and in conformity to the principles 
contained in these articles; and, so far as it can be 
consistent with the general interest of the Confed- 
eracy, such admissions shall be allowed at an earlier 
period, and when there may be a less number of free 
inhabitants in the States than sixty thousand. 

ARTICLE VI. There shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said territory, otherwise 
than in punishment of crimes whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted; provided, always, that any 
person escaping into the same, from whom labor or 
service is lawfully claimed in any one of the original 
States, such fugitives may be lawfully reclaimed and 
conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or 
service as aforesaid. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, That the 
resolutions of the 23d of April, 1784, relative to the 
subject of this ordinance, be and the same are hereby 
repealed and declared null and void. 

Done by the United States in Congress assembled, 
on the 13th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1787, 
and of their sovereignty and independence the I2th. 


Chas. Thomson, Sec'y. 
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